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This overview of an English course, "Writing for 
Government, Business, and Industry" (listed as English 339 at St. 
Cloud State University in Minnesota), emphasizes the essential 
elements of audience and voice. Composition theorists' assertion that 
the absence of voice is symptomatic of a profound developmental 
deficit (suggesting an inability to navigate successfully the avenues 
of modern organizational culture) supports this paper's argument for 
using the classroom memo and committee minutes to facilitate 
students' development of an organizational writing voice and a sense 
of audience. A sample memo is attached* (SAM) 
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I think the problematical character of otrganizational voice and audience are 
precisely what make this course so interesting and so fniitful. It's becaiise 
of the powerful presesyx of the external elements and constraints of 
organization and audience that voice becomes vitally important. In a sense, 
then, these elements really do call forth the writer's voice. 

You may have noticed that I ooramitted a pun about a pa r agraph back. I 
couldn't resist using the term "vocationally oriented" to describe this 
course, suggesting that, etymologically, voice is a profoundly legitimate 
presence in Writing for Business, Go v ernment, and Industry. VJhen one responds 
to a vocation — a calling — one necessarily calls back. 

Beycttd etymology, there are still other grounds for arguing for the presence 
of voice in a course in organization2il writing. Time is short, but I want 
to point to a couple of different lines of scholarly work that suggest its 
legitimacy. Uie first is the kind of work being done by Carol GiUigan and 
her colleagues and by Mary Field Belenky and her colleagues. Ihe voice 
metaphor is central to GiUigan' s positing of alternative moral frameworks 
for viewing and evsduating the world in her pioneering work. In a Different 
Voice , and vAiat she calls "the hypothesis of a different voice" continues to 
inform her subsequent work in Macoinq the Moral Domain . In the work of 
Belenky and her colleagues, building on the developmaital theory of William 
Perry, the abs^ice of voice is synptomatic of a profound developmental 
deficit, suggesting an inability to navigate successfully the avenues of 
modem organizational culture. 

A second line of work, represented by A*0. Hirschman's E>d.t, Voice^ and 
Loyalty > ocnplements the work of GiUigan, Belenky, and their colleagues, by 
moving from a psychologist's focus on the individual to an economist's focus on 
the organization. Hirschman argues that while "exit" repres<3nts the 
quintessentially American resolution of a problem (exenplified by switching 
brands, switching schools, or switching jobs), "voice" (exenplified by letters 
to the legislature, consuier Ehdvocacy, ooqplaints to the boss, etc.) oftai is 
a more effective form of resolution of problems. Furthermore, Hirschnon 
points out, the exercise of voice, vAiich is often seen as a synptom of lack of 
loyalty, is exactly the opposite. Ihe person with an abs&)ce of ooratidtinent 
will find it easier simply to exit, but the person with a ocninitment to the 
organization will more likely find it a ppr opriate to exercise the "voice" 
option. 

How can one enoouraqe the exercise of the organizational voice? Here's one 
example: the classroom memo. As my memo on memos points out, ^ as menbers 
of the class already are members of a large governmental bureaucracy — a state 
txniversity. We can nurture our own growth as individuals and the creative and 
humane i m pro v ement of our drawer in the bureaucracy — perhaps even the 
organization as a whole — by exercising our voice regularly in the memos. Ihe 
memos can further serve as a scaffolding for, other texts that negotiate the 
individual and corporate needs and voices: letters to prospective employers, 
resunes, letters aixJ position papers to university officials and other public 
officials about problems of concern to the class. 



Here's a second exanple of a genre that nurtures the exercise of the 
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Date: March 15, 1993 

Fran: Bc4j Inkster 

lb: Mentiers of English 339 

Subject: VWAT TD DO WTIH THE MEMOS 

Following the schedule in the syllabus, I would like you to writeme a 
sSiS^ nworanda that discuss your work and ycur thiricmg in English 339. 

Pimoose. &iyi<p»v^. Ocntent? 

we should treat these maios as we would if we were in a business or 
govemnent ocganization. In fact, we arg in a goverrxnent org^zation^ 
Inethat to a large extent lives by the memo, so we dcn't have to pretend. 
I am the interested supervisor who wants you to do well personally and 
professionally in this organization. Therefore, I am interested in both 
your problens and your trivmphs. I want to knew what yt:u're 
SSl^warkii^ oTand how it's going. I also want to hear any ideas ^ 
S^eSic^S^have about this class: people a«a other resources v« shculd 
all krww about, things you'd like more help on, etc. 

In particular, you should use the meno to cotment cn the work you have just 
ootDleted or that you have in progress: reactions, critiques, ai^yses, 
?Sm^aS,^te., oTvLt you hkve just written or just read^ ■'^^ ^ 
become a vital way of guiding our learning together, identifying good 
questions and exploring good answers. 

Format, Length? 

Use the same format I'm using here. Unless ycu have an awful lot on your 
mind, these mencs should be a page maximum. Oi the other hand, U>ey sho^ad 
be than just a cursory "Hello, I'm here." Ihey should reflect ycur 
sober thinking about viiat you're doing in this class. 

Why Do I Wriat to •Itiese Memos? 

First, I need the feedback fron you to help make this an effective crurse 
and me an effective teacher. Each person in this class is a resource whohas 
something to offer. The memos are one way of making that offering. Second, 
I want to help you nurture the habit of sharing ownership and responsibility 
in the agenda of a group where there are organizaticnal constraints such as 
grades, assignments, deadlines, and other people's schedules, as well as 
stylistic constraints such as the fonnat requirements that I've iiiposed for 
these rnetios. The challenge is to speak and write in such a way that you 
satisfy both the organizational constraints and your own needs as a student 
ana writer—that you prosper as a productive member of the group without 
giving up your personal integrity or voice. 



